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Modern English rhetoric is unconsciously classic. Passing 
through the hands of Cicero, Dionysius, Quintilian, and even of the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century rhetoricians, Campbell, Whate- 
ley, and Bain, the rhetorical dogma of Aristotle has reached the 
twentieth-century masters of the art with little change other than 
a shift of emphasis. Suppression or development of different 
phases of rhetoric in different ages has, indeed, resulted from indi- 
vidual interest and local need. That is, at one time, the social, 
legal, and oratorical phases of rhetoric were stressed above the 
philosophical and ethical; again the educational phase was em- 
phasized combined with the technical; and later the philosophical 
and ethical reappeared together with the elemental principles; 
while in the nineteenth century a practical manual came to light 
shorn of its philosophy and of its ethics. This manual was the 
embryo of the modern rhetoric text. All this was but a shift of 
emphasis, while the dogma remained unchanged. Now social 
demands have caused the function of rhetoric to expand. Its 
influence has extended in the effort to answer the increasing calls 
for democratic education. The demand that a modern republic 
furnish a liberal education to every child has laid upon the schools 
the obligation of providing universal training in composition, and 
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has concentrated attention upon the democratic phase of rhetoric. 
In this expansion, however, there has been no evolution of the 
fundamental dogma. 

But during this broadening, although rhetoric has remained 
classic in its outlines, it has lost its classic spirit. This spirit lay 
in the method which brought the individual into such relation to 
his work that oratory, as a pursuit, inspired the student. To the 
Roman student, through this training, were related all human 
interests. By bringing all subject-matter — history, geography, law, 
philosophy — to bear through rhetoric, the tutor enlarged the 
student's personality by stimulating his desire for expression. 
Through expression, the student trained himself directly for leader- 
ship. Since leadership was his fixed purpose, expression became 
his highest aim. And while this pursuit was followed by only a 
few, to those few it became the business of life. Composition was 
not a task to be completed, but a means to expression in its widest 
sense. 

Today, though composition as one phase of education has been 
extended to the whole democratic society, it has been so separated 
from other parts of education that, in spite of its broadening, its 
separation has brought drudgery and compulsion. The word 
"composition" is synonymous with unpleasant obligation, and the 
life is lost. Composition has been reduced to a small fraction of 
the school routine. It has become a separate department, highly 
organized; has developed in a path parallel with those of other 
departments, but unrelated; and is an enforced requirement. 
Meantime, other subjects, which in Roman days furnished life 
and subject-matter to composition, have today developed into 
complex departments, whose object is the imparting of content 
for the sake of that content. Rather, we need to bring the subject- 
matter of all courses into the student's composition. In short, the 
rhetoric classroom should become the platform for all departments. 
Then history, law, biology, philosophy, and household economics 
would lend their content to make real the composition of the stu- 
dent, to insure his interest, and to give his work the needed vitality. 
If our highly organized departments worked in conjunction with 
the department of rhetoric, communicated their content for the 
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sake of oratory, held the highest of all aims, that of increasing the 
student's capacity to live, believed in the possibility of developed 
personality through extended vision, and looked upon their students 
as in training for leadership, they could broaden the student's 
outlook, could enlarge his grasp on life, and could stimulate 
his ambition. But instead, each department lives apart from 
rhetoric. Rhetoric, standing without subject-matter of its own, 
lacks the united aid of other departments. Modern composition is 
unrelated. 

And this need for related composition in modern training limits 
the possibility of leadership. The student coming forth from the 
modern school with the power of leadership owes this power, not 
to his training, but to his individual ability; while the student 
passing from the Roman school with the power of leadership, owed 
this power, not only to his individual ability, but to his training. 
The Roman method developed leaders. We have replaced the 
Roman aim to train for general leadership by the modern idea of 
preparing for special work. And the result is that the student finds 
himself at the end of schooling partially developed. Modern 
increased specialization has tended to confine the student's inter- 
est to one field of knowledge at a time. He has studied one subject 
to the exclusion of others. The result has been a process of receiving 
and holding special knowledge rather than of getting a store of 
general information. This concentration has tended to narrow his 
horizon. To the degree of this specialization, the student has 
weakened his broad interest and practice in expression. What 
composing he has done, outside of that in his special subjects, has 
been unrelated and hence irksome. The student's disadvantage 
is that he uses only a technical vocabulary and, as a result, lacks 
the power to write in clear, popular English. The modern student, 
told to write a composition, asks, "What shall I write about ?" We 
fancy the Roman student saying, "I have this subject at heart. 
How can I so express it as to make you feel it ?" The Roman's 
first thought was the interest; his second was the communication 
of that interest. The modern student lacks what Roman training 
inspired — motive. And with the absence of motive, is lacking 
inspiration, and, in the final sense, the power of leadership. 
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In the effort to adjust classical rhetoric to modem English 
democratic needs, the spirit has failed to carry over. The difference 
lies in the modern school. The schools of Greece and Rome fore- 
shadowed an arena; they held as their aim one life-purpose, oratory; 
and they worked toward this through the development of person- 
ality. Today the aim in the democratic school, despite modern 
specialization, is centrifugal; the life-purpose of the student is less 
decided; the call to expression is less general, and lacking inspira- 
tion. Besides, the Roman prepared for leadership through the 
careful development of the whole man. He placed the student on a 
firm physical, intellectual, and moral base. And so it was that the 
message which the Roman had to give became himself. Instead, 
the modern school teaches subjects rather than the student. When 
all has been said and done, the student is still unarmed for moral 
warfare. The modern school does not make its business the stu- 
dent's all-round development. As it trains in technicalities, it 
works unmindful of the future demands of family, business, and 
social life. But in the whirl of business ambitions the mass of 
school dogma will be swept away. Only the technician and profes- 
sional wage-earner carries technical formulae through life. Even 
by the man who has been the most brilliant student, chemical 
formulae will soon be misstated, and sines, cosines, tangents and 
cotangents will be confused. In life the chemical laboratory is 
replaced by the practical business office; the gymnasium trapeze 
is discarded for the world-champion baseball diamond; and the 
half-serious activity of the cookery classroom lengthens into the 
unbroken strain of the family kitchen. And what if the school has 
disregarded character development? 

Nevertheless, what was offered the undemocratic Roman can 
today be given to the most democratic child of any birth. The 
opportunity of the favored Roman can be made the birthright of 
the American citizen. The Roman motive for expression, the mo- 
tive that knit a close relation between other subjects and rhetoric, 
can be made the motive of the western world. The meaning of 
oratory in classic rhetoric must be translated into modern terms 
and adjusted to modern needs. The oratorship of modem rhetoric 
must be discovered. 
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In our new civic life the world oratory suffers distinct modernity 
in connotation. By training for oratory we mean practice in 
studied and extempore speaking, in which the personally gifted 
win out through eloquent and persuasive speech. In contrast to 
the Roman significance we limit the scope. We emphasize the 
personal talent and the practice. Rather, the Roman meant the 
power of effective appeal through a well-developed body, a mind 
carefully trained to moral and intellectual acuteness, a personality 
stimulated and strengthened, a man impelling respect, and well- 
informed. The emphasis was upon training which created a spirit 
of leadership. Today we do not need so much to develop the 
modern type of orator, nor yet to enact an entire reproduction of 
the classic orator. Instead, we need to catch the spirit which 
underlay the classic training, and to apply this spirit not only to a 
select social class, but to the rank and file in modern education. 
We need to draw from the schools and colleges leaders moved by 
the same spirit which inspired the classic orator. All phases of 
social and business life are in need of organizers, men and women 
able to lead others, to understand the constituency of a community, 
to speak with effectiveness to even the smallest gathering. We do 
not need the toga-clad orator remote from the masses, nor yet the 
"silver-tongued "politician, but the everyday student, possessed 
of poise, personality, and insight, together with the power of clear 
effective speech. Such is the ancient classic spirit needed to 
motivate modem rhetoric. 



